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Plan-itorial .. . 


Highways and Urban Development 


Just as the Dumbarton Oaks Conference led to international cooperation 
in United Nations form, so the recent Sagamore Conference may lead to co- 
ordination between the U. S. roadbuilding program and urban development. 
“The urgent need in this field is for a greater working relationship between 
state highway and local planning officials to ensure that new highways provide 
the maximum benefit to each community of the nation.” 


The Sagamore Conference 


More than 50 top Federal and state highway officials, mayors, and other 
city administrators and civic leaders met at Syracuse University’s Sagamore 
Conference Center, Raquette Lake, New York, in October, to unravel the com- 
plex relationships between urban development and the new highways. “The 
general agreement on individual and joint responsibilities of state and local 
officials in this field is a major accomplishment and is most encouraging.” The 
findings and recommendations emphasize the responsibility of local governments 
to formulate adequate community development plans and the responsibility of 
highway officials to consider these plans in the location and design of highways 
“on a continuing basis.” 

A. E. Johnson, Executive Secretary of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, a sponsor, acted as general chairman of the conference and 
released the steering committee’s findings. The conference was also sponsored 
by the Committee on Urban Research of the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Highway Research Board, the American Municipal Association, and Syracuse 
University. Urban Land Institute, a participant, was represented by Newton 
C. Farr of Chicago. 


Agreements 


Participants analyzed the tremendous impact that the new roads will have 
on local communities and their potential beneficial or detrimental effects. 
Discussions revealed instances in which local areas have developed effective 
machinery for cooperative efforts between state highway officials, local officials 
and community planners—and other cases where no such cooperation exists. 

Conferees agreed that the prime and legal responsibility to move the road 
program, rural and urban, belongs to the highway administrator and that it 
is the responsibility of local administrators, planners and engineers to do such 
planning on a city and regional basis as will ensure the maximum local benefits 
from the road program. If no plan exists at the local level, the state must take 
responsibility for initiating planning needed to advance the program. Co- 
operation and understanding are the keys to do the best job possible for all 
concerned. 


Findings and Recommendations 

Findings 

1. In order to meet the urgent needs for highway improvement involving the 
planning, designing and operation of these facilities, so as to provide the 
optimum transportation service, and to accomplish the orderly and proper 
development of our urban communities, it is essential that all units of 
government cooperate. 
It is recognized that the fine relationship between the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads and the state highway departments has done much 
menting the highway program in the state and local communities. 


in imple- 


Each state highway department has the prime legal responsibility of imple- 
menting the state highway programs, including the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, and its completion within the prescribed time 
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ULI COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ 
COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The 1959 Winter Meeting 


ULI’s Community Builders’ Council 
will hold its next plan analysis session 
in Chicago on Thursday, January 22, 
1959, in the Upper Tower Room of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. This one-day 
meeting is arranged annually to coin- 
cide with the last day of the National 
Association of Home Builders Con- 
vention and Exposition for the con- 
venience of Sustaining members who 
will be attending the NAHB events. 


The 1958 Fall Meeting 

The usual Fall meeting and seminar 
of the Community Builders’ Council 
was held November 5-7, at the Hawai- 
ian Village Hotel in Honolulu. At the 
plan analysis session, moderated by 
Chairman Hugh Potter, three resi- 
dential developments and three shop- 
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EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL PARKS ON THE COMMUNITY 


By Robert E. Boley 


Secretary, Industrial Council 
Urban Land Institute 


Editor’s Note 


the effects of industrial parks on the community. The 
program consisted of talks by selected speakers on topics 
related to the 
which informal 
place. ULI’s 


ULI participated in the Dartmouth College Conference 
on Industrial Parks held in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
June 25-27, 1958. Sponsored by the State of New Hamp- 
shire and Arthur D. Little, Inc., the objectives of the con- 
ference were to define industrial parks in terms of mini- 


conference objectives and 
group discussions of 


Industrial Council’s 


seminars in 
the objectives took 


mum qualifications, 


vantages of industrial parks for industry, and to examine 


The Unwanted Neighbor 

Despite the fact that industrial ac- 
tivities form the basis for most other 
economic pursuits in urban areas, in- 
dustry long has been regarded by most 
communities as an unwanted neighbor. 
This disdain for industry—or at least 
for industry’s place within the com- 
munity—is clearly reflected in most 
older zoning ordinances and, unfortu- 
nately, in many contemporary ones. 

Until fairly recently, city planners 
and others responsible for drafting zon- 
ing standards and regulations char- 
acterized manufacturing as the least 
desirable use of the land. As such, in- 
dustrially zoned property was afforded 
the least protection from adverse usage. 
Residential property, on the other hand, 
was considered the highest, or most de- 
sirable, use of the land and enjoyed the 
most protection. This meant that land 
zoned for single-family residences was 
completely restricted, and no other land 
use was permitted in that zone. Land 
zoned for industry, however, was 
available not only for industrial use 
but also for commercial and residential 
This sanctioning of mixed land 
uses in industrial zones inevitably re- 
sults in several undesirable conditions: 

First, residential and commercial en- 
croachment into industrial areas re- 
sults in a loss in the total industrial 
land in the community and 
subsequent strangulation of existing in- 
dustrial occupants. 

Second, such catch-all areas are par- 
ticularly susceptible to blight and con- 
sequently lack appeal for any desirable 
development—industrial or otherwise. 

Another manifestation of the shun- 
ning of industry is the common prac- 
tice of zoning industrial only that land 
which is unfit for anything else. 

These conditions make it extremely 
difficult to have land rezoned for in- 


uses. 


reserve 


Urban Land 


to determine advantages and disad- 


here. 


dustry. As a result there is an 
shortage of available industrial 
erty in most of our major cities. 


acute 
prop- 


A New Concept 


Ironically, the existence of poor zon- 
ing practices, such as those mentioned 
above, acted as a catalyst in the estab- 
lishment of some of this country’s first 
planned industrial districts. 

To overcome the prejudice and op- 
position to industrial development, in- 
dustrial realtors in Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, Dallas, and other parts of 
the country, conceived the idea of de- 
veloping specially restricted industrial 
districts. The restrictions would pro- 
vide for industry its necessary physical 
requisites, such as rail leads, service 
roads, drainage, and utilities. And 
through the private enforcement of 
land coverage limitations, requirements 
for ample parking and loading space, 
and standards for landscaping and 
architecture, the restrictions would also 
make such attractive additions 
to the community. The aesthetic con- 
siderations were because of 
the stigma attached to the word “in- 
dustry,” and because there 
emerging the realization that a greater 
degree of attractiveness is attainable 
in well planned industrial tracts. In 
fact, many firms insisted on attractive 
surroundings for their new plants and 
refused to be forced into the blighted 
areas usually set aside for industry. 

The Airlawn Industrial District in 
Dallas, for instance, originated as the 
result of a search by the Industrial 
Research and Development Department 
of the M-K-T Railroad for a 
worthy of housing an attractive syrup 
plant projected by the Coca Cola 
Company. Since no suitable sites 
(zoned for industry) within 
the city, the Railroad forced to 


areas 


necessary 


also was 


site 


existed 
was 


fects of Industrial Parks on the Community,” 


“Pf. 
presented 


contribution was 


seek land outside the city limits fo1 
the development of an industrial area 
which would guarantee its tenants the 
surroundings and protection now justly 
demanded by industry but not offered 
in the city’s industrial zones. Today, 
nearly 15 after its inception, 


Airlawn is still a industrial 


years 
model 
“park.” 

Obviously, the unenlightened attitude 
of the city planner and the community 
was not the only factor influencing a 
changed concept for industrial districts. 
Other factors were: (1) the change in 
plant design from multi-story mill-type 
buildings to the modern single-story 
plants which allowed for more efficient 
horizontal line production methods and 
which also demanded larger land par- 
cels not usually available within the 
city limits; (2) improved production 
techniques which eliminated or reduced 
nuisances commonly with 
industry; (3) the increased use of the 
automobile as a preferred method of 
commuting to work meant that new 
plant sites must provide ample parking 
for employees, and 
truck transportation demanded 
tional space for service parking 
loading; (4) modern industry 
nized the importance of 
pleasant working environment for its 
employees; (5) industry 
recognized the advertising potential and 
public relations value of a handsome 
plant in an_ attractively 
setting. 


associated 


space increased 
addi- 
and 
recog- 
creating 


also 


modern 


landsc2ped 


Organized Industrial Districts 


The planned or organized industrial 
district concept started in Chicago with 
the Clearing Industrial Central 
Manufacturing Districts just after the 
turn of the century, but did not gain 
any appreciable momentum until 1940. 
Prior to 1940, there only 33 


and 


were 
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organized industrial districts in the 
U.S. Now according to a recent survey 
by the Stanford Research Institute, 
there are over 300, than 
third of which have established 
since 1955. 

These 300-odd organized industrial 
districts known to exist throughout the 
U.S. occupy between 145,000 and 150,000 
The individual districts range 
in size from than 100 acres to 
several thousand Almost three 
quarters of the districts are less than 
400 acres in size, and about 40 percent 
are smaller than 100 The 
majority of these developments are in 


more 
been 


one- 


acres.” 
less 


acres. 


acres.* 


lurge metropolitan areas, and of these 
most have been established in suburbs 
due to the lack of available property 
in the central city. 

Although, historically, railroads were 
the prime sponsors of industrial dis- 
tricts, in recent years increasing num- 
bers of districts have been formed by 
private developers with profit motives, 
by community organizations (often 
called ‘industrial foundations”), and 
occasionally by government agencies 
(such as port authorities and county 
governments) desiring to attract in- 
dustry. The breakdown of principal 
sponsors or owners of industrial dis- 


tricts is as follows: 


Principal Sponsors or Owners of 
Industrial Districts 


Number of Percent 

Districts of Total 
Private Developers 124 41.1 
Railroads 88 29.1 
Community organizations 52 17.2 
Government agencies 17 5.6 

Community organizations in 

cooperation with others 21 7.0 


TOTAL 302 


Organized Industrial Districts, U.S 
Department of Commerce, 1954. 
1957 Site Selection Handbook, Indus- 
trial Development Magazine, Conway 
Publications, October 1956. Stanford 
Research Institute. 


100.0 


SOURCES 


It is interesting to note that com- 
munity organizations now sponsor, or 
help sponsor approximately 25 percent 
of the planned industrial districts in 
the U.S. 


Industrial Parks 

In 1952 the Urban Land Institute 
published Technical Bulletin No. 19, 
“Planned Industrial Districts,’ which 
was the first comprehensive study of 
the development of planned or organ- 
ized industrial districts. The study con- 
tains the following definition of an 
industrial district: 

“An industrial district, 
sense of the word, is any 


in the usual 
area domi- 


* Source Stanford Research Institute, An 
Analysis of Organized Industrial Districts, 
January, 1958, p 
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nated by industrial activity. But where 
such an area incorporates a deliberate 
allocation to restricted use coupled with 
proprietory control, its designation 
takes on special significance. This dis- 
tinction is best referred to by the 
term, ‘planned or organized industrial 
district.’ 

“A planned industrial district may be 
further described as a suitably located 
tract of land subdivided and promoted 
for industrial use by a 
managerial organization. In this sense, 
industrial district connotes a restricted 
use of improved land over which there 
proprietor who devotes himself 
to the area’s planning and development. 
The term may thus refer to either the 
tract or to the operating company.” 

During the six that have 
elapsed ULI’s publication was 
first released, planned industrial dis- 
tricts have received increasing atten- 
tion and publicity. More recently we 
find the term “industrial parks” ap- 
pearing in articles and promotional 
literature relating to planned or or- 
ganized industrial districts. 

Actually, the idea of building attrac- 
tive plants in park-like settings is not 
new. Even before the turn of the 
century, the National Cash Register 
Company in Dayton was giving atten- 
tion to such things as landscaping, set- 
backs, and other innovations to provide 
a pleasant environment for the workers 
and the neighborhood. Another early 
example of industry’s interest in creat- 
ing attractive additions to the com- 
munities in which they established 
operations is General Electric’s Nela 
Park in Cleveland. Although nearly 
50 years old, this well-planned indus- 
trial area is still a valuable asset to 
the community, both aesthetically and 
economically. Many other industries, 
such as Lever Brothers, Sunshine Bis- 
cuit Co., ete., could be cited as no- 
table examples of this emerging ac- 
ceptance of the importance of com- 
bining beauty and efficiency in plan- 
ning and developing new plant sites. 
The point is that industry itself played 
in the development of 
this “new” trend in industrial districts 
or parks. 

Although widely employed, the word 
“park,” as used to distinguish a special 
type of industrial district never 
been clearly or qualitatively defined, 
and certainly no attempt will be made 
here to undertake such a definition. 
However, some generalizations regard- 
ing the type of development implicit 
in the term “industrial parks” 


sponsoring, 


IS a 


years 
since 


a major role 


has 


is pre- 


requisite to any meaningful discussion 
of the possible effects of such districts 
The following as- 
sumptions, while allowing considerable 
latitude of interpretation, will suffice: 


on communities. 


1. An “industrial park” is a special 
or exclusive type of planned industrial 
district designed and equipped to ac- 
comodate a community of industries, 
providing them with all necessary 
facilities and services in attractive sur- 
roundings among compatible neighbors, 


2. According to Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary, a park is “a tract of ground 
kept in its natural state, as for game, 
for walking, riding, or the like.” Hence 
the emphasis is on the natural beauty 
of the area. Likewise, the term “in- 
dustrial park” implies an emphasis on 
aesthetics in the development of such 
a district. Thus, it is logical to assume 
that ideally an ‘industrial park” would 
impose and enforce rather rigorous con- 
trols and restrictions (especially those 
dealing with landscaping, architectural 
standards, land to building ratios, set- 
backs, and performance standards). 

These guide lines do not necessarily 
preclude company owned and operated 
industrial parks, such as General Elec- 
tric’s Appliance and Electronics Parks, 
as long as they possess the requisites 
listed above. However, individual 
planned sites occupied by a single plant, 
ard not by a “community of industries”, 
do not fit the somewhat arbitrary defi- 
nition used here. 


Effects of Industrial Parks on the 
Community 


Before 


appraise the 
effects of industrial parks on the com- 
munity, several points should be con- 
sidered. 

First, it should not be inferred that 


attempting to 


districts which 
industrial parks can _ be 
considered desirable assets to the 
community. Industrial development— 
whether it takes the form of a steel 
mill occupying a 1,000-acre site along 
a river, a 100-acre industrial district 
in the central city made available 
through an urban renewal program, or 
a spacious, attractively landscaped in- 
dustrial park in the suburbs—is a vital 
element in this country’s economic 
growth and well-being. Therefore, the 
relative merits or demerits of a partic- 
ular industrial district and its effect 
on the community cannot be judged 
solely on its aesthetic appeal. 

Second, the title “Effects of Industrial 
Parks on the Community,” hints that 
industrial parks or districts are not a 


those industrial 


qualify as 


only 
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part of the community. (A better title 
might be “The Place of Industrial Parks 
Within the Community.”) Although 
not a part of residential neighborhoods, 
industrial parks are just as valid and 
just as important a segment of a com- 
munity as are residential and com- 
mercial areas. If the topic is considered 
in this light, it is obvious that the 
effects of industrial parks on industry 
and the community are closely related, 
if not identical in many respects. For 
instance, by protecting its tenants 
from residential encroachment, nuis- 
ances, neighborhood deterioration, and 
other undesirable conditions which 
would affect adversely the value of 
their investments, industrial parks not 
only benefit industry but also do the 
community a service. 

Third, the effect or impact of in- 
dustrial parks on other land uses within 
the community is directly related to the 
size of the industrial park, the types 
of industry attracted to the park, and 
the type of community in which the 
park is established. Therefore, the 
effects of industrial parks on the com- 
munity will vary from park to park, 
from community to community, and 
from region to region. 

With these qualifications in mind, 
several advantages and disadvantages 
of industrial parks which are worthy 
of consideration are listed below. First 
the advantages: 


1. For those communities that are 
attempting to broaden their tax base 
or bolster their economy by attracting 
new industries, the presence of organ- 
ized industrial parks is a definite com- 
petitive advantage. This is true not 
only because industry is assured a rea- 
sonable amount of protection from un- 
desirable development in such districts 
but also because developers of indus- 
trial parks are usually in a position to 
offer ‘package deals” (design, construc- 
tion, loan and lease or sale arrange- 
ments, etc. through a single contact) 
to prospective tenants, thereby mini- 
mizing the complications usually asso- 
ciated with such transactions. 

2. New industries attracted to in- 
dustrial parks add substantially to local 
tax receipts. In Needham, Massachu- 
setts, for instance, a former gravel pit 
bringing $3,320 per year in taxes, was 
developed into an industrial park and 
now yields $325,000 per year in taxes. 


3. Industrial parks help stabilize em- 
ployment in those communities where 
they are established by attracting and 
holding a diversified group of stable 


Urban Land 


industries. Companies needing very 
large tracts of land for a single plant 
usually buy and develop the land them- 
selves rather than locate in an organ- 
ized industrial park. As a result, most 
of the concerns that have located -in 
industrial parks have been small or 
medium sized branches of large con- 
cerns, or local firms that have out- 
grown their original quarters. Usually 
the local labor supply satisfies the bulk 
of their needs and employment fluctu- 
ations of several different companies 
are at least partially offset. 


4. The industrial park is capable of 
providing a real measure of control 
over industrial nuisances and prevent- 
ing undesirable development within 
the district. This results in greater 
compatibility and harmony between 
industrial and residential land uses in 
the community. 

5. Through their protective cove- 
nants and architectural and land cover- 
age standards, industrial parks help 
maintain—and even increase—property 
values in a community. 


6. The concentration of a number of 
concerns in one area leads to a reduc- 
tion in municipal costs in extending 
water and sewer lines and other utili- 
ties. In some instances the extension 
of utility lines to serve an industrial 
park may also open up other land in 
the community for development. 


7. Industrial parks help ease the 
shortage of available industrially zoned 
property in the city or community. 


Some of the possible disadvantages 
or limitations of industrial parks are: 

1. Only certain types of industry can 
be expected to locate in industrial 
parks. These include warehousing and 
distribution, light manufacturing and 
assembly, and research and develop- 
ment operations. As previously noted, 
industries with large space require- 
ments usually prefer to buy and de- 
velop large acreages for themselves in 
order to minimize overall costs. Young, 
small firms usually cannot afford the 
higher prices asked for developed prop- 
erty in industrial parks and conse- 
quently must locate elsewhere. Thus, 
it is unrealistic to think that all indus- 
tries can, or should, be expected to 
locate in industrial parks. 


2. Unless carefully situated, compre- 
hensively planned, and judiciously de- 
veloped, an industrial park may create 
traffic problems in the community. For 
instance, a developer in his anxiety to 
make an initial sale (to get the ball 


rolling), may locate a trucking concern 
in his district. This may decrease the 
attractiveness of the district to other 
types of industry and limit future ten- 
ants to trucking and warehousing 
establishments. As a result, what was 
envisioned as an industrial park may 
deteriorate:into a truck terminal gener- 
ating heavy truck traffic which creates 
traffic and road maintenance 
in the community. 


3. The establishment of industrial 
parks in all communities particularly 
smaller communities may not be fea- 
sible or desirable. The planned in- 
dustrial park is expensive to develop, 
and before such a development is 
undertaken there must be reasonable 
assurance that the demand will justify 
the expenditures. Then too, in smaller 
communities it may be advantageous 
to develop industry more uniformly 
over the region as a whole, rather 
than to concentrate it in one or 
eral industrial districts. 


roblems 


sev- 


4. Industrial parks require fairly 
large parcels of relatively inexpensive 
land. Consequently, they are usually 
located in suburbs outside the city 
limits. 

Many of the industries settling in 
these parks are firms that have out- 
grown their locations within the city. 
When they leave the city and relocate 
in the suburbs a number of intercom- 
munity problems may arise. 

First and most obvious, the city 
loses a sorely needed taxpayer. Most 
of the firm’s employees, however, may 
remain in the city and continue to draw 
on municipal 
stances the 


services. In 

commuting distance for 
these workers is increased consider- 
ably. Thus, the suburban community 
may gain from the industrial park, but 
possibly only at the expense of the 
adjacent city. However, the basic 
factor contributing to the above dilem- 
ma is not the presence of industrial 
parks in the suburbs, but the absence 
of available industrial property within 
the city limits. 


many in- 


Conclusions 


If any conclusions are to be drawn, 
they are: First, industrial parks have 
done a good public relations job for 
industry in that the presence of these 
attractive districts has gone a long way 
in helping to overcome the blind op- 
position to industrial development so 
characteristic in the past. Second, 
through their high building and per- 
formance standards, industrial parks 
provide industry and the community 
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much of the protection necessary to 
them attractive surroundings 
and harmonious relations. Third, when 
properly located, comprehensively 
planned, and carefully developed, in- 
dustrial parks are definite assets to the 
communities in which they are located 
because of the stimulating effect they 
have on the local 


assure 


economy. 


ULI COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ 
COUNCIL MEETINGS 
(Continued from Page 2) 

ping projects were analyzed. 
The shopping analyses again 
brought out the importance of measur- 
ing competition and the nature of the 
trading area served. 

The seminar on residential land 
planning stressed community facilities, 
rental housing and specialized develop- 
ment of hillsides. Moderated by W. W. 
Caruth, Jr. of Dallas, panel members 
were David D. Bohannon of San Mateo, 
California, Franklin L. Burns of Den- 
ver, A. W. Farlinger of Toronto, and 
Rodney M. Lockwood of Detroit. 

The seminar on shopping center oper- 
ations stressed specifics on leases and 
leasing, banking and branch banks in 
shopping centers, and advantages to be 
derived from small shopping center 
ownership. The seminar’s special fea- 
ture was the summary of an interim 
report on shopping center assessment 
practices. As presented by the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Assessments, a full 
report on the subject is being readied 
for distribution by the Committee 
R. T. Nahas of Oakland, 
California, who moderated the 
seminar. Other panelists were Robert 
H. Armstrong of New York City, 
Frederick C. Arpke of Seattle, Roy 
Drachman of Tucson, and Greenlaw 


Grupe of Stockton, California. 


center 
center 


chairman, 


also 


A special occasion was the Council’s 
inspection of Ala Moana, Honolulu’s 
regional shopping center, now under 
construction. Located on a 50 acre 
site, 1142 miles east of Downtown, this 
650,000 sq. ft. center is designed for 
two-level merchandising. The lower 
level is to be devoted to hard lines, 
the upper level will be given over to 
soft line stores. Double-decked park- 
ing for 7,000 cars will provide for 
access at each level. A 250,000 sq. ft. 
Sears store of two stories acts as the 
dominant tenant. A unique feature of 
this Center’s construction is the pre- 
stressed concrete combination piles and 
columns as structural units. 

Other shopping centers were visited 
on the day of the tour through the 
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Honolulu area. Among these, Kalihi, 
a neighborhood center, owned and 
operated by U. Yamane Properties, 
Ltd., is unique because of its success- 
ful site use. On the lower building 
level a 20-lane bowling alley has been 
introduced to take advantage of the 
sloping site. This bowling alley is an 
asset to the community and the center. 

On the windward side of the Island 
two other centers, Waialai, owned and 
operated by the Bishop Estate, and 
Kaneohe owned by Kaneohe Lands Co., 
were of particular interest. Waialai, 
with its partially covered malls and 
90,000 sq. ft. specialty store successfully 
reflects in its architectural character the 
spirit of friendliness which prevails in 
the Islands. Kaneohe, under construc- 
tion and being readied for opening day, 
is unusual for a different reason. The 
use of concrete skin construction has 
produced a dome-roofed supermarket 
having 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
unbroken by any supports. 


PLAN-ITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Recommendations 
State 


1. The state highway departments 
should be organized and properly 
staffed to work cooperatively and 
effectively with local authorities in 
planning, designing and construction 
and operation of streets, highways 
and expressways in urban areas. 
The state highway departments, in 
cooperation with the local govern- 
ments, should develop a _ tentative 
program of highway improvements, 
including the urban areas, for a 
period of at least five years in ad- 
vance as a basis for planning at the 
local level. This program shouid 
be in accordance with a_ jointly 
agreed upon long range plan. 

The state highway 
should consult with the local au- 
thorities on a continuing basis in 
highway planning. 


departments 


In the event that community plan- 
ning is not achieved by local govern- 


the State should take the 
responsibility for initiating planning. 


ment, 


Local 


1. The local governments should ful- 
fill their primary responsibility for 
community planning needed to in- 
sure the maximum benefits to the 
local area from the highway pro- 
gram. 


The local governments in fulfilling 
their responsibility should take the 
initiative for the preparation of a 
comprehensive plan for the physical 
development of the community. This 
should include a land use plan, a 
transportation plan including public 
transit, and a program of land use 
controls. To achieve the above ob- 
jective, urban areas should have con- 
tinuing competent planning service. 


Regional planning should be initiated 
in every metropolitan area. 


Local governments should consult on 
a continuing basis with the state 
highway department in the prepara- 
tion of comprehensive plans for 
urban areas. 


if legislation is lacking to enable 
proper planning on a local, metro- 
politan or regional basis, the state 
and local governments should join to 
have such legislation enacted. 


Joint 


1. All levels of government should 
strengthen their support of city and 
regional planning. All federal agen- 
cies dealing with urban development 
should continuously review their 
policies to achieve coordination with 
state and local objectives in urban 
development and transportation. 


Public support and adequate finances 
are essential for the implementation 
of the desirable programs based upon 
comprehensive planning. All agen- 
cies of government should seek this 
support through the presentation of 
all facts relating to the plans. 


To provide the basis for transporta- 
tion and broad community planning 
all agencies concerned should 
promptly undertake studies and sur- 
veys to develop the necessary basic 
facts using the appropriate tech- 
niques. In the area of transporta- 
tion planning the Guide and Manuals 
of the National Committee on Urban 
Transportation offer excellent pro- 
cedures for the assembly and analy- 
sis of needed data. 


Steps should be taken to disseminate 
examples of successful application 
of techniques and achievement in co- 
ordinated urban development. This 
should be accomplished through the 
American Municipal Association— 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials Joint Committee on 
Highways and other interested or- 
ganizations. 
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